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MUNICIPAL GLASGOW. 

BY BENJAMIN TAYLOB. 



Glasgow is, no doubt, a very well managed city, as modern 
cities go, but it is very far from being self-supporting. The 
more "municipalizing" it becomes, the more its rates grow. 
In 1905 these reached 2s. 9y 2 d. per pound sterling of rental for 
ordinary burghal expenses alone. For water, gas and electricity 
each citizen has to pay according to his consumption, just as if 
he were supplied by a private company instead of by the Civic 
Corporation. And for the support of the poor and schools he has 
to pay another Is. 6d. or so in the pound, just as if he belonged 
to the worst, instead of (as he is told by flatterers) the best 
managed city in the kingdom. And what makes the thoughtful 
Glasgow citizen impatient at the suggestion that he is sitting 
rate-free is the knowledge that his assessments are growing year 
by year, to meet the growing capital charges caused by the 
perpetual extension of the paternal hand of the municipality. 
Every Ward, for instance, must have its own public hall and its 
own ' pleasure-ground, etc. The parks in the different sections 
must have their boating-lakes and their skating-ponds, their 
bowling-greens and their golf-links. All very nice, no doubt, 
but all to be provided out of the public funds, which means the 
annual assessments of the ratepayers. 

Whether street locomotion by electric tramways is a "public 
utility " proper to municipal administration we need not discuss 
just here. The tramway system of Glasgow has been so much in 
evidence in America of late that I do not propose to dwell on 
it. It is an excellent system of which the citizens are proud, and 
it is beyond doubt admirably managed. Unlike many municipal 
undertakings, it pays; but it is pure delusion to claim the profit 
as proof of the efficiency of municipalization. In a community 
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of a million inhabitants, surrounded by a network of populous 
industrial and agricultural towns, within an hour's reach of over 
one-half the population of Scotland, a monopolistic undertaking 
like the tramway system could not fail to be profitable in any but 
the most incompetent or inefficient hands. Before the munici- 
pality (commonly called the Corporation) took over the system, 
it was very profitably worked by a limited liability company, 
when the population was considerably smaller than it is now. 
The profits then were divided among the shareholders, but the 
Company was a large contributor to the municipal revenue in 
rental and rates. The Corporation Tramways Department is not 
an equivalent contributor, but distributes its profits, or most of 
them, in reduced fares, longer haulage and improved service. 
These benefits are admitted, but they are not the perquisite of 
the ratepayers. The tramways are used by non-ratepayers, out- 
side dwellers and visitors, as much as, perhaps more than, by the 
ratepayers whose money provided the system and whose repre- 
sentatives and servants manage it. 

The tramway department of Glasgow is in a good position. It 
has the longest track mileage of any tramway undertaking in 
Great Britain. It has the biggest annual revenue of any tram- 
way undertaking, and all the tramway managers in the country 
envy it. It has the largest staff in the whole country. The Cor- 
poration tramways have been extended a considerable distance 
into the country districts and have actually extended the city of 
Glasgow. The railway companies are angry at the tramways just 
now, because the number of passengers carried by the Scottish 
railways has had a steady decrease since 1901; but that should 
all come back to them again with the aid of the tramway con- 
nections. 

Glasgow is an ancient city and has borne a more prominent 
part in the history of Scotland than has Edinburgh, the political 
capital. And now, of course, as the second city in the United 
Kingdom, it far exceeds all other Scottish towns in industrial and 
commercial importance. But modern Glasgow, the Municipal 
Trader, is the product of the evolution of the last forty years. 
The population of the city forty years ago was 437,850, to-day it 
is 800,000. The valuation of Glasgow then was £1,743,117, 
the ratable value of a penny per £1 of rental being £6,500, com- 
pared with £5,770,570 and £20,000, respectively, at present, 
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Forty years ago there were only two public parks — Glasgow 
Green and Kelvingrove Park — measuring between them 200 
acres; to-day there are fifteen parks, with a combined area of 
1,091 acres, and in addition there are twenty-three open spaces 
and recreation-grounds. Forty years ago private gas companies 
charged 4s. Id. per 100 cubic feet for gas; to-day it is supplied 
by the Corporation at 2s. Id. In that period the cost of water for 
domestic purposes has been reduced from one shilling to five 
pence per pound on rental. Eailway accommodation forty years 
ago was very much in evidence, and the Glasgow Union Eailway 
bill was passed by Parliament in 1864. The intention of that 
scheme was to establish in the centre of the city a railway station 
that would accommodate the requirements of the three companies 
which had possession of the railway traffic — the North British 
Railway Company, the Glasgow and South Western Eailway 
Company, and the Caledonian Eailway Company; and provision 
was made both for the terminal and through traffic in an area 
of seventeen acres defined. The space then considered sufficient 
for the combined traffic of three separate companies has proved 
insufficient for one of them. Instead of four small stations that 
existed forty years ago, Glasgow has now no fewer than fifty- 
three railway stations within the civic boundary. 

The greatest change that has taken place within the munici- 
pality during these forty years has been the great scheme of city 
improvements devised by the late Mr. John Carrick, City Archi- 
tect. Under the City Improvement Act of 1866, the citizens 
obtained possession of a public park, and demolished enormous 
areas of foul, insanitary property, obtaining thirty new streets, 
and widening and improving twenty-six existing streets, adding 
98,999 square yards of ground to the free spaces of the city, and, 
generally, altering the appearance of the whole of Ancient Glas- 
gow. The municipal area of Glasgow forty years ago measured 
5,063 acres, and to-day it is 12,688 acres. At least a million 
persons now traverse the city either by tramway or by rail every 
day. No wonder the tramways pay, when there is no opposition 
except by cabs at a shilling a mile ! 

The craze for municipalization has not a charm for all town 
dwellers. It is, at any rate, noteworthy that, since Glasgow be- 
came so progressive, the rate of the growth of the population has 
been checked. This was disclosed in the returns of the City 
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Assessor, which show that at June 1st, 1905, the number of 
" inhabited " houses within the municipality was 162,888, as 
compared with 163,002 at the corresponding date in 1904. This 
was a decrease for the year of 114, and it is notable as an actual 
interruption to a period of growth which had been continuous 
since 1887. It is the seventh only which has occurred since 
1872 — the majority, indeed, of the former years of decrease hav- 
ing occurred in the period of commercial depression which fol- 
lowed the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank. During fifteen 
years the inhabited houses in " old " Glasgow have increased by 
7.9 per cent, only, while in the marginal area they have increased 
by 85 per cent. 

Dr. Chalmers, the Medical Officer of Health for the city, esti- 
mates 765,162 as the population of the houses within the munici- 
pal area, as compared with 765,696 in 1904, representing a de- 
crease of 534. Institution and harbor population, in addition, 
together number 20,312, compared with 19,769 in 1905, and 
represent a balance in excess of 543. Adding "house" and 
" institutional " (including harbor) population together, he esti- 
mated the total population within the municipal area at June, 
1905, as 785,474, compared with 785,465 in 1904, representing 
a difference of nine persons only in favor of 1905. The popula- 
tion has only been saved from a numerical reduction by an in- 
crease in the number of persons resident in institutions, and, in 
consequence, removed from opportunities of discharging many of 
the responsibilities of citizenship. The difference between 1.9 
per cent, which was the rate of increase in last decade, and 1.3 
per cent, in the present period, represents a reduction of 5,812 
persons in the number being annually added to the population. 

While within the municipality the rate of increase has fallen 
to barely one-half, the rate of increase of the marginal parts has 
almost been maintained at its former level; notwithstanding the 
lowering of the rate over the whole area. In all, 52,276 persons 
have been added to the combined population during the period, 
and of this number 23,765 were added to "inner" Glasgow, 
while 28,514 were added to other portions of the " outer " ring. 

The liabilities (£15,176,044) include the public debt of the 
city. The assets (£20,627,245) include £3,075,167 for the tram- 
ways, £2,634,233 for the gas, £1,311,856 for the electricity, 
£365,042 for the telephones undertakings, in all of which the 
v®l. c&xxxiv. — no. 611. 38 
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Corporation is exposed to the vicissitudes of invention or of pri- 
vate competition. The Water department asset, £4,153,139, is 
not so exposed. The value of the rest of the assets depends upon 
the maintenance of the city as an active, healthy and prosperous 
community. 

The Telephone Department Accounts have been bad enough. 
In the first year of the telephone enterprise, the revenue was 
£14,096; in the second, £35,014; in the third, £49,639; and 
last year, 1905, £55,426. The expenditure in the first year was 
£13,698; in the second, £33,320; in the third, £46,000; and in 
1905, £53,320. Out of this expenditure was laid aside for Sink- 
ing-Fund during the four years' existence of the department, 
£36,163 6s. 8d.; and for general depreciation fund during the 
same period, £7,247 13s 5d. These two sums amount to £43,411. 
The Corporation received in taxes from the Department over 
£5,000, and it provided employment for 588 persons. The De- 
partment had to meet the competition carried on by the Telephone 
Company, which can recoup itself by charging higher rates in 
other places, the Municipal Telephone Department only oper- 
ating in the city and neighborhood. Last year an agreement be- 
tween the Post-office and the National Telephone Company for 
the purchase of the latter company's system was completed and 
came into force. The Municipal Telephone Committee acted in 
concert with other telephone-owning municipalities in favor of 
the municipalities, but the Postmaster-General did not adopt the 
recommendations of that Committee. 

The telephone accounts have been denounced as the most un- 
satisfactory in the history of this municipality. The accounts 
showed, in fact, that the undertaking was unsound. The in- 
creased working expenses marched almost pound for pound with 
the increased revenue. The earning of increased revenue actually 
cost more in total expenditure. 

The principal wrong in the minds of most citizens was that 
there should be such an undertaking as a municipal telephone 
at all, but it was contended by others that, if it is wise for the 
Government to have a telephone, and to be content with 1-34 
as a Sinking-Pund, the Glasgow Corporation were doing better 
by putting aside 1-30. But the Corporation system has been 
now sold to the Post-office at a price which will leave a loss that 
will not be less than £15,000, and may be found to be as much 
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as £50,000 when all items are adjusted. The telephone system, 
the risks of which formed a charge upon the rates, was not a 
proper subject for municipal enterprise. It is a "utility" for 
an inconsiderable percentage of the population at the expense of 
the majority who do not use it at all. 

The accounts of the Loans Department for the year ending 
May 31st, 1905, show that during the year 825 stock certificates 
and 1,791 temporary loan receipts were signed and 827" transfers 
of Corporation stock were registered, namely, 207 of 3^-per-cent. 
redeemable stock; 148 of 3%-per-cent. irredeemable stock; 124 
of 314-per-cent. redeemable stock; 262 of 3-per-cent. redeemable 
stock; 25 of 2%-per-cent. redeemable stock, 1925-40; and 51 of 
2%-per-cent. redeemable stock, 1910-25. Some 2,380 Mortgages 
were signed on behalf of the Corporation, and 54 transfers of 
Mortgages were registered. The Mortgage rate was reduced to 
£3 7s. 6d. and £3 5s. per cent. The total amount borrowed by 
the Loans Fund as at May 31st, 1905, was £11,790,044 17s. 3d., 
an increase as compared with the total at May 31st, 1904, of 
£320,806 14s. 3d. The loans to the several Corporation Depart- 
ments at the end of the financial year amounted to £11,635,091 
5s. Id. on capital account, and £120,000 on temporary loan. The 
total amount of the Sinking-Funds provided out of the annual 
revenue of the Corporation Departments and proceeds of sale of 
property paid into the Loans Fund during the year, was £303,125 
7s. 6d. Further borrowing powers have been obtained for pur- 
poses of markets, for sewage purposes, and for gas purposes, in 
connection with the recent amalgamation of the burgh of Kin- 
ning Park with the city. 

There is, beyond doubt, a considerable body of adverse opinion 
about the methods of finance in Glasgow, which may now be con- 
sidered. They are based on the Glasgow Corporation Loans Act, 
1883. On the 10th of July, 1900, an ex-Lord Provost was asked 
a question by the Chairman of the Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament on Municipal Trading : " What public enterprise does 
the Corporation of Glasgow undertake ?" The answer was : " In 
addition to the ordinary Municipal departments, such as Police, 
Health, Parks, City Improvements, and so on, we do various non- 
rating enterprises, carried on apart from any rating security, 
those being markets and slaughter - houses, water - supply, gas- 
supply, tramways of the city and adjacent burghs, electric light 
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for the city, telephones for the city." The Parliamentary Select 
Committee was told that the Tramways, Electric Light, and 
Telephones were carried on " apart from any rating security." 
The tramways are, indeed, carried on " apart from any rating 
security," and are on the Common Good. The Electric Light- 
ing Department and Telephones, however, are on the Loans Fund, 
and are carried on with full unlimited rating security. 

The debts of the city (the Loans Fund) and the debts of the 
Departments to the Loans Fund are quite distinct : The Sinking- 
Funds are used in paying off the particular debts of the Depart- 
ments to the Loans Fund. The Departments having borrowed 
from the Loans Fund are, no doubt, paying back to the Loans 
Fund, but the collective debt of the Departments to the Loans 
Fund is not reduced, as collectively they have reborrowed from 
the Loans Fund the money they have paid to it. The Sinking- 
Fund is supposed to be one which in a given number of years 
will pay off and redeem a given debt, but the debt of the city 
and the debts of the Departments are quite distinct. If the 
Sinking-Funds were invested in liquid securities they would re- 
quire to be realized before they could be used to pay off debt, 
but being invested in Corporation non-liquid enterprises, the 
Sinking Funds cannot be used in paying off debt until the se- 
curities and enterprises are realized. It is difficult to say what 
the securities would be worth in forced liquidation. 

The Glasgow method of managing its loans is peculiar. The 
treasurer in charge of the Loans Fund practically acts as cashier 
for the various enterprises. He receives the Sinking-Fund pay- 
ments from one Department and lends them to another Depart- 
ment. When a terminable loan becomes due, the Sinking-Fund 
exists as an investment in non-realizable securities, having been 
lent out again in some other Corporation venture. The Glasgow 
system of finance has been characterized by one of its citizens as 
" one constant borrowing and never repaying." 

The Corporation Tramway accounts are very well kept. The ob- 
jections taken to these accounts are not against them, but against 
the financial lines upon which the undertaking is carried on. The 
prosperity of the Glasgow tramways cannot be questioned, and 
the management is excellent. It is the pet scheme of the Glas- 
gow Corporation, and in order to increase the profits of it every 
difficulty has been removed. It is considered by some citizens that 
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the Statute Labor Department (which takes care of the streets) 
is burdened in order to cheapen the permanent way for the Tram- 
ways Department. The rounding of corners and widening of 
streets is generally paid for by private tramway companies, but 
the Glasgow Tramway Department gets this work done free. 
All the municipal undertakings in Glasgow are upon the rates, 
except the tramways. If the tramways result in loss the " Com- 
mon Good " or capital would be liable. Per contra, the profits do 
not come in relief of rates. 

The water-supply is admirable, and the whole enterprise splen- 
didly engineered. The Gas undertaking is fairly prosperous, and 
wholly efficient. The Electric Lighting hardly manages to pay 
its way; and the Telephones Department was a huge blunder. 

It is the complaint of financiers that the Corporation is liable 
at a month's notice to pay two millions sterling borrowed from 
sundry persons, which is not a satisfactory state of affairs. The 
Ratepayers' Federation of Glasgow look upon municipal trading 
as a national danger to be guarded against, especially with re- 
gard to finance and in regard to the likelihood of fettering indi- 
vidual effort. 

The Cleansing Committee of the Corporation of Glasgow re- 
cently acquired Ryding, Maryburgh and Robroyston estates on 
the northeastern confines of Greater Glasgow — a remarkable ex- 
tension of communal property. One object in view in purchasing 
these estates was to provide an outlet for city refuse, which could 
not be disposed of otherwise. Another was to provide better feed- 
ing for the stud of horses used in the cleansing and other de- 
partments of the municipal service. Before the lands were ac- 
quired by the Cleansing Committee, there was no alternative but 
to lay the refuse in depots all round the outskirts of the city, 
especially during the summer months. This was a menace to 
the health of the citizens. Cremating-furnaces were then intro- 
duced and gradually extended, until now there are six destruction 
stations with 58 cells, capable of destroying over 50 tons of 
refuse daily. These furnaces were not sufficient to deal with 
the enormous quantity of refuse produced in the city, and the 
necessity arose for acquiring land in the near country to which 
the surplus material could be sent. The Committees started by 
leasing land, but afterwards they decided to buy land outright. 
In 1891, they acquired the Ryding estate, and more recently two 
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adjacent farms were added, and in 1894 Maryburgh was pur- 
chased. The most recent addition to the landed property of this 
Department is the estate of Kobroyston, purchased two years ago. 
Besides giving the Cleansing Department facilities for the tip- 
ping of refuse and the growing of crops, the Health Department 
has taken a portion of this ground for the erection of a small- 
pox hospital, while accommodation, has also been provided for 
the Sewage Committee to tip sludge. The total area of the 
committee's estates is 1,710 acres, of which 1,509 acres are the 
property of the Corporation and 192 acres are held on. lease. Five 
of the farms are at present leased to tenants, but of four of these 
the leases expire within the next twelve months, when the Cleans- 
ing Committee will have to work them. On behalf of the Cleans- 
ing Committee it is claimed that it was only within the past 
five-and-twenty years that the people of large cities have realized 
that one of the greatest things they have to deal with is their 
own dirt. The Cleansing Committee of the Corporation of Glas- 
gow, therefore, attacked that problem, and resolved that all the 
dirt of the city, so far as it was in a solid form, should vanish 
from the city within twenty-four hours, and should be disposed 
of so as not to injure other people. This, then, is an enterprise 
in which some profit may be possible in a pecuniary sense, but 
which was necessary in a communal sense. It is not, therefore, 
to be regarded as a mere example of actual municipal trading. 

As an example of the craze for further municipalization in 
Glasgow, let us now take a recent scheme proposed for a Corpora- 
tion Works Department. It was proposed in the Town Council, 

" That it be remitted to a special committee to consider and report 
on the expediency of instituting, in the public interest, a works Depart- 
ment of the Corporation, whose committee shall be charged with carry- 
ing out, by its own workmen in the pay of the Corporation, the whole 
work that at present is executed for the Corporation by private con- 
tractors." 

This was a large order, and it was claimed that the motion did 
not introduce a new principle, as the Corporation already have 
several sectional works departments. The success of the works 
department of the tramways, for instance, was cited in support 
of the proposal, and tailoring was mentioned as a branch of in- 
dustry in which the Corporation could effect a great saving by 
executing its own work. Another element in the case was the 
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allegation that the Corporation had difficulty in getting con- 
tractors to pay the " standard " rate of wages, and in preserving 
the adjustment of the " fair conditions " under which they gave 
out Corporation contracts. It was also claimed that, while the 
contractors' estimates for the Clydebank intercepting sewer 
amounted to £119,000, the work was done by the Corporation 
for £78,000, or a saving of about £41,000. It was argued, on 
the other hand, that it is more economical to let out work to con- 
tractors, because of contingencies that might arise. The proposal 
was resisted on the ground tbat a more dangerous motion for the 
city of Glasgow and for the ratepayers never had been brought 
forward. 

The idea of having a clothing department means that the 
Corporation would have to make their own police clothing, the 
tramway uniforms, their hats, underclothing, and then have a 
mill for the manufacture of the cloth that would be required. 
The Tramways Department started, not to make cars, but to re- 
pair cars, and from that it was an easy step to building them. 
The Town Council should be free to face emergencies, and to 
decide, when occasion arises, whether they will do certain work 
themselves or give it out to a contractor. Otherwise, they might 
as well establish engine-shops, lease quarries, open brick-fields 
cement works, and purchase the foreshore of the ocean to get 
sand. 

The motion asked the Corporation to do everything for every- 
body, as if what was wanted was a huge Cooperative Society, or 
an imitation Tammany Hall. The electorate of the city numbers 
150,000 voters, of whom 15,000, or one-tenth, are employees of the 
Corporation. If the number of Corporation employees was to be 
increased, the only relief from corruption would be in their dis- 
franchisement. It was alleged, in debate on the motion, that the 
municipalization of the water and gas supplies was identical with 
this proposal. But these were necessities of the community, and 
they were previously held as monopolies by private companies. 
The hands of the Corporation are sufficiently full without ad- 
venturing upon this proposed new enterprise, and happily the 
motion was rejected. 

But this did not discourage the " progressives," who on another 
occasion moved: "That it be remitted to a committee to con- 
sider the advisability of the Corporation undertaking the man- 
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ufacture, in their own workshops, of clothing required by the 
various departments for their employees." This motion was com- 
mended to the Corporation at a time when they were in a dilemma 
regarding the police-clothing contract. The total value of the 
clothing manufactured for the various Departments runs from 
£10,000 to £12,000. The proposal was supported on the ground 
that it was based on a desire to keep the manufacture of their 
own clothing within the city. But where would Glasgow be but 
for the trade she does with all the world? The citizens should 
be very careful of any attempt to try to limit manufacture within 
the city. The whole tailoring scheme was in the nature of a 
movement to create Socialistic conditions of wages and hours of 
labor. It was properly characterized as " silly," because there is 
a clear and distinct dividing-line between what the Corporation 
had previously municipalized and this proposal. The friends of 
the motion wanted the Corporation to municipalize everything 
and to drive out private enterprise. This motion was negatived, 
but the promoters of it are not effaced. 

The decision of the Glasgow Town Council against municipal 
tailoring workshops has invited comparison with modern indus- 
trial methods of the most successful kind. Formerly it was con- 
sidered good business for every firm to specialize on its own par- 
ticular article. To-day, the tendency is for the big undertakings 
to be self-contained. A large ship-building firm may control 
everything from the coal and iron mines up to the battle-ship, 
including even photography and upholstery. A railway company 
may make wooden legs for its disabled servants; provide hotels 
for its passengers; and supply a steamboat service which drives 
private steamboat-owners off the river. A packing-house firm 
in America finds it necessary, under modern conditions, to manu- 
facture sausages, bristles, glue, felt, candles, soap, table condi- 
ments and manure; to own the rolling-stock which it uses; to 
protect itself from competition by acquiring railroads and organ- 
izing transport in several cities; to open retail shops; to insure 
itself, and, through a bank of its own, to conduct its own financial 
business. Some members of the Town Council think that Glas- 
gow should follow the same methods. It is too late in the day, 
they cry, to shout the bogey of Socialism. 

There are certain aspects of this question on which more light 
is needed, such, for instance, as the effect of an indefinite increase 
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of the position of the municipality as an employer of labor in its 
own constituency. No questions more perplexing arise in Parlia- 
ment than those with which are connected members returned to 
the House of Commons by constituents paid by the state. The 
danger there induces suspicion of the employment by the com- 
munity as a whole within the constituencies. Municipal bodies 
may be tempted by pressure to actions that are not for the com- 
mon good. While municipalities are dealing with such things 
as water-supply, cleansing, paving of streets, and so forth, there 
is no great probability that the progress of invention and knowl- 
edge will be retarded, or that it will render useless any of the 
expenditure in which they indulge. There is not the same cer- 
tainty in gas and some other enterprise in which municipalities 
engage. No one can say with certainty, for instance, that gas 
will for all time retain its place as a source of light, heat and 
power. As to tramways, great changes are even now going on, 
and no one can say that a fixed line of tramway is the permanent 
form of transit from one street centre to another, and from the 
centre of crowded areas to the exterior. There are, certainly, 
doubts about the commercial future of many commercial under- 
takings in which municipalities are engaged. In private enter- 
prise, when inventions render antiquated vast capital expendi- 
ture, a company winds up its affairs, and a new system takes the 
place of the old one. But a municipality which has embarked 
the ratepayers' money in, say, some mode of road transit which 
becomes superseded by some new method more convenient, will 
find that it has wasted millions of the ratepayers' money. The 
tramway methods of twenty years ago are already antiquated; 
will the tramway methods of to-day be antiquated ten years 
hence? 

While Glasgow is, as has been said, a well-managed city, as 
cities go, its citizens are by no means unanimous in approval of 
the management of its affairs. These affairs are in the hands of 
representatives elected periodically by the ratepayers in the 
Wards, each representative being seated for three years and eligi- 
ble for reelection without limit. While it is true that many able 
and shrewd business men are sent to the Town Council, it is 
also true that a great many are sent there without the mental 
grasp or experience to deal with such weighty matters as the 
Town Council has to control. Men accustomed to small trans- 
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actions in their own business will quarrel fiercely over some prd- 
posal to add £50 a year to the salary of a deserving official, and 
will then blindly vote for some project that may add a million 
to the debt of the city. Such men will propose capital expendi- 
ture that will please their Wards, without knowing, or at all 
events without appearing to consider, that capital expenditure 
must ultimately fall upon the ratepayer in some form. 

To make the water-supply of Glasgow a municipal enterprise 
was at the time a matter of necessity, in the interests of public 
health. And because the water-supply and the tramway system 
are so much admired by outsiders, the opinion has developed in 
certain sections of the community that the Corporation of Glas- 
gow can do everything it undertakes much better than private 
enterprise can do. It is this delusion, strongly reflected in the 
Council Chamber, that is the great source of danger to the com- 
munity. It is shared by many able men who ought to know 
better. To one of the ablest and most efficient men who ever 
occupied the Lord Provost's Chair, Glasgow owes the wretched 
burden of the telephone system. This very able Lord Provost 
had Socialistic proclivities and a masterful way of his own. 
Acting, as he thought, for the best, he practically forced the tele- 
phone system on to the Corporation — and the ratepayers are left 
to pay the piper. 

In the matter of municipal trading, Glasgow well exemplifies 
what Professor Shield Nicholson recently set before the Institute 
of Bankers in Scotland. He said that municipal trading covers 
all the operations of any local authority which, if undertaken by 
a private company, will be expected to yield a profit. It excludes 
many forms of municipal enterprise which requires large capital 
outlay and involves an annual charge — such as poorhouses and 
asylums, public parks, municipal buildings, etc., in which mu- 
nicipal enterprise is rather to be compared with private benevo- 
lence than with private trading. With the progress of society 
an increase of municipal expenditure for these purposes is to be 
expected, and this militates against Local Authorities taking 
over other functions which can be adequately performed by asso- 
ciations or individuals. In all branches of industry there has 
been an increasing tendency to production on a large scale, and 
for amalgamation, shown not only in manufactures but in trans- 
port and distribution. The creation of Trusts and Cartels shows 
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how excessive competition and production on a large scale tend 
to facilitate the growth of industrial monopolies. But when- 
ever monopolies arise, some kind of state control is necessary in 
the interests of the public. When monopoly arises from nat- 
ural combination, state regulation is not easy, and the idea has 
been encouraged that the state, either by central or local au- 
thority, should take monopolies into its own hands. 

Municipal trading is monopoly and is advocated on the ground 
that the monopoly will prove a convenient source of revenue ; and 
that the interests of the public will be promoted by its better 
management. But if the prime object is profit, then the price 
is fixed higher than it need be, and the consumers are taxed to 
the extent of the monopoly revenue. There can never be much 
surplus revenue from municipal trading itself, and what there is 
will be of the nature of a tax. In estimating the profit on 
municipal trading, allowance must be made for all the expenses 
that would be involved if in private hands. By the omission of 
these elements the net gain of municipal enterprise is made to 
seem larger than it really is. Municipal trading, too, is almost 
entirely carried on on borrowed capital, and there may be a fall 
in the value of the capital invested either through improvements 
in the methods of supply, or through changes in demand — or 
through the decay or stagnation of the locality. And when mu- 
nicipal trading is successful, there is generally a tendency to rou- 
tine; and there is also the danger, as Professor Nicholson says, 
of extravagance and other abuses of an " expanding and vain- 
glorious bureaucracy." 

Thus, while Glasgow presents to the world some things which 
afford to other cities and countries a good example, she also 
affords in many other things a warning. Between her splendid 
water-supply and prosperous tramways, and her woful telephone 
business, there are many lines to read. 

Benjamin Tayloh. 



